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Dropped to 
the Nazis 
— for Safety 


: Tell this story to everyone you : 
imeet who talks of German: 
i savagery. : 
: A member of an American : 
: bomber erew, while engaged im: 
i devastating Germany, is wounded : 
: so desperately that the one chance : 
: of saving his life is deliberately to : 
! drop him by parachute in the hope : 
: that he will be taken to hospital : 
i and cared for. It is done; the man : 
ids cared for, and his life saved, : 
: Here is the story in the words : 
: of the Daily Mail, Dec. 6. : 
: T)ETAILS of another remarkable : 
: "escape by an American flyer : 
: were cabled from New York last : 
inight by the Daily Mail Corre- : 
: spondent : 
: A sergeant-gunner was dropped : 
i by parachute to the Germans—-to : 
i save his life. : 
: He is Sergeant T. Weaver, of : 
? Riverview, Alabama. : 
: One of his arms was shot off : 
t+ when his Fortress was hit over : 
: Hanover last July. Only chance : 
: of saving him was to drop him by : 
: parachute in the hope that he: 
: would land safely and be taken to : 
: a German hospital. : 
: At first Weaver refused to leave : 
: the plane, But he was persuaded : 
ito go. 3 
: Feebly he crawled towards the : 
: escape hatch and, helped by his : 
: friends, he dropped out. It was a: 
? 1,000 to 1 chance. : 
: Yesterday the gunner’s father : 
? learned from the War Department ! 
i that his son is safe in a German ; 
: prison camp. ; 


No Fire? 


IRCUMSTANTIAL reports have 
been appearing in the neutral 


press of peace-feelers, and 
even peace-negotiations: so per- 
sistent, indeed, that in spite of one 
self one yields to the feeiing that 
there is no smoke without fire. But it 
is “hard to find any rational ground 
for it. Maybe the reports are only 
an exaggeration of the anticipated 
declaration to the German people to 
be made by Stalin, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill who were meeting in 
Teheran, with the future of Germany 
as the main item on their agenda. 
Gen, Smuts, who cannot be speak- 
ing wholly without book, has put 
forward the idea that ‘‘we may have 
to be ‘satisfied with a comprehensive 
armistice without coming to any 
general Peace Conference at all.” 
That at least suggests a possibility 
of escape from the “unconditional 
surrender” slogan. So does the mere 
omision of the phrase from the 
Teheran Declaration. 


Bombing and Morale 


WHAT effect on Germany is the 
ever-increasing savagery of the 
air- bombardment having? It_ is 
admitted that relatively little 
damage has been done to Berlin as 
an industrial centre. Why do the 
authorities boggle at acknowledginz 
that they aim equally at shattering 
German morale? From the press, 
one would imagine that German 
morale is weakening under this in- 
ferno. But a very categorical report 
to the contrary comes from a Swedish 
business man in the Morgenbladet: 
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EY WON 


The hullabaloo over the release of Sir Oswald Mosley is a 
good eye-opener for those who are capable of having their eyes 
opened, in war-time, to the deterioration in political morality 
which war inevitably brings about— 


writes Laurence Housman 


E are “fighting for Dem- 
ocracy,” and for the Four 
Freedoms which have 
been set before us as the goal 


toward which we must strive. 

Military necessity has obliged us to 
violate (temporarily) at least three 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom from im- 
prisonment with trial. 

Are we regretful, or are we glad 
that we were obliged to do so? 

Apparently we are glad, and wish 
to extend the violation, even when 
military necessity is no longer the 
prevailing excuse: and something like 
a national strike of war-workers has 
been threatened because one (not all) 
of those freedoms has been restored to 
one sick man who holds unpopular 
opinions—some of which were shared 
before the war (and may be still) by 
certain members of His Majesty’s 
Government and by at least one news- 
paper whose circulation ran into hun- 
dreds of thousands. 


ONCE POPULAR VIEWS 


Before the war, those opinions were 
sufficiently popular with a section of 
the public. to enable large militarized 
meetings to be held in support of them 
—meetings at which any voice of 
opposition was forcibly suppressed. 

Left-wing opponents of such un- 
democratic methods of political propa- 
ganda have now become their imita- 
tors, and are demanding that the 
holding of such opinions shall be re- 
garded as a criminal offence, and that 
regulation 18B (a safeguarding device 
to meet a temporary danger which has 
no longer any reality to give it justi- 
fication) shall be used not merely pre- 
ventively but penally, and still without 
opportunity of trial in a case where 
there has been no preof or even charge 
of any illegal action whatscever. 

War hysteria has made opinion a 
crime; and not a single newspaper has 
stigmatized this descent into Fascism 
in the name of Democracy as it ought 
to be stigmatized. 

The very thing which we are sup- 
posed to be fighting against is here 
rampant in our midst, This is none 


the less true because it is directed 
against one who was, in the day of 
its prosperity, himself a believer in 
the Fascist form of government, 


SEEN AS EVIL NOW 


Most people, now that we are at 
war with it, recognize Fascism as the 
evil thing which it always was. 

But before the war there were some 
(including Mr. Churchill) who praised 
the originator of it as having, more 
than any other man, saved Europe 
from the perils of Bolshevism. And 
the “Men of Munich” were quite 
ready, five years ago, to come to an 
arrangement whereby—-so long as 
Western Democracy was promised 
security—Fascism should be free to 
extend its benefits eastward and bring 
down Bolshevist Russia to the dust. 

For some who advocated that policy 
it was perhaps a choice of the lesser 
of two evils: 
Communism was much worse: and 
they were willing to let the lesser evil 
loose against the greater evil, and to 
allow Europe to become Fascist (for 
that practically would have been the 
result) in order that it might not 
become Communist. 


OPPORTUNISTS STILL RULE 


It was rank opportunism: and in 
opportunism honesty is conspicuous 
by its absence. Some of those oppor- 
tunists are still in positions of influ- 
ence and authority. They have not 
recanted; they have merely lain low, 
and 18B has not raked them in. 


But the suspicion that they do still 
exist has undoubtedly had its influence 
in producing this enraged demand for 
the vindictive punishment of one who 
openly declared his belief that Fas- 
cism was a good thing, not only for 
Europe—and Russia-~but for this 
country also. It was a policy with 
which pacifists can have no sympathy, 
But it deserves far more respect than 
that other policy which, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have made all Europe 
Fascist. 

The prime mover of the former has 
for three and a half years been _in- 
terned in Holloway Prison. The 
prime mover of the other was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 


COMMENTARY 
Edited by “Observer” 


“All the Germans I have talked with in the 
past ten days are positive that Germany is 
going to win the war, Their optimism is based 
on the tremendous German propaganda about 
secret weapons” (Observer, Dec. 5). 


In her Letter to Peace-Lovers 
(Dec. 2) Vera Brittain says that the 
change from “precision” bombing of 
military objectives to the present 
“obliteration” bombing of whole 
arcas came with the appointment of 
Sir Arthur Harris to the control of 


Bomber Command on Mar, 38, 1942: 

“Speaking in New York oan Mar. 29, 1943, 
Air-Marshal Billy Bishop, V.C., described Sir 
Arthur as ‘a tiger with no mercy in his heart’ 
towards the eriemy.”’ 


Back to 19th Century 


THE deliberations of the big Three 

—Far East department—have 
produced a grandiose communique, 
on the assumption that Japan will be 
totally defeated. That is possible. 
but it is such a very long way off 
that it scems fantastic to proclaim 
that Formosa and Korea will be 
returned to China. Formosa was 
taken in the Japan-Chinese war of 
1894-5; Korea in the Russian war of 
1905. On both occasions the Japanese 
conquest had the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Britain. Thus, war to the 


death is announced against Japan. 
The whole of her development in the 
Meiji era is to be annihilated. 

It is on a par with the extravagant 
threats to de-industrialize Germany. 
In the case of Germany, the Allied 
Governments are more restrained; in 
the case of Japan, since victory is so 
remote, there is nothing to restrain 
fantasy, dnd in popular American 
sentiment much to encourage it. 
There appeazxs to be a note of irony 
even in the comment of the Sunday 
Times (Dec. 5): 

“Whether public announcement of the penal- 
ties to be enforced upon Japan will bring vic- 
tory nearer is a moot point. It certainly de- 
notes supreme confidence on the part of the 
Allies; and there will be shivers of apprehen- 
sion in Tokio.” 

If the declaration is to be taken 
as a serious statement of policy, we 
must resign ourselves to the complete 
exhaustion of this country in a war 
lasting till . . . when? 


Poverty for Britain 


eq CBE nierest ge. because more realistic, 
Ju was Gen. Smuts’a speech of Dec. 38, 
though he also assumed that the Japanese em- 
pire would have gone ‘‘the way of al! flesh.” 
His deduction from this was that there will be 
no check or balance on Russia in the Far East. 
Simultaneously, Russia will be “the new Colos- 
sus that bestrides the continent of Europe.” 
Three of the five great Powers in Europe— 
France, Italy, and Germany—will have “‘dis- 
appeared.” Britain's position in Europe will 


(Continued on page £) 


FASCISM 


Fascism was bad, but. 


, 


**To.Express Unity 
With Starving’ 


TWO DAYS’ HUNGER 


Since 1941 some hundreds of men 
and women in Great Britain have 
urged measures of controlled food- 
relief for children and others suffering 
from starvation in occupied Hurope. 
A number of them have now resolved 
to express their concern at the present 
deadlock by observing a fast, taking 
only water, from dawn on Dec. 30 to 
midnight on Dec. #1. 

They are moved to express unity 
with those who are starving in an 
action which they believe the hungry 
peoples will understand and remem- 
ber; and, at the beginning of the New 
Year, to appeal with humility and 
sincerity to the conscience of the 
nation to grant the requests which 
have been made by the exiled Govern- 
ments, 


rW°HIS news is contained in a 
statement issued on Monday 
by these sponsors of the fast: 


Vera Brittain Canon Charles Raven 
Corder Catchpool Dr. Alfred Salter, MP 
Rev. G. A. Hadjianteniou Rev, Donald O. Soper 
Laurence Housman Roy Walker 

Muriel Lester Nora Watn 

Rev. George Macleod Dr, Alex Wood 


The statement (which is issued from 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1) continues: 

“All who desire that the hungry 
should be fed are invited to join in 
the fast. Ministers of religion may 
help with appropriate prayers and 
services, and all could devote special 
time to thought during the two days. 

“Careful consideration is urged 
especially upon those who have the 
care of children or whose work direct- 
ly involves the safety of others. In- 
valids and people in heavy work may 
consider obtaining medical advice be- 
fore making their decision. Those 
who are unable to carry out the full 
fast may eare to join in for part of 
the time. 

“Reliable reports on the food apd 
health situation in Europe and _re- 
sponsible proposals for controlled 
relief may be found in a number of 
publications, and have been given in 
many public speeches during the last 
three years. The fast is in no sense 
an attempt at political coercion, and 
it is not proposed that public meetings 
or statements should coincide with it. 

“Those intending to participate are asked to 
avoid personal publicity as far as possible, but 
to send their names to this address so that the 
number taking part may be included in a 
report to the Government and to the public a ~ 
few days after the fast has ended. The fast 
wilt also further the work for food-relief if 
the value of the meals given up is sent to the 
central and local Food Relief organizations. 

“The signatories to this appeal, some of 
whom are unable through ill-health to partici- 
pate fully in the fast, stand ag sponsors on 
behalf of volunteers in every part of Britain. 
and pray that they may be able to report that 
the hungry children of Europe are to be saved.” 


THANK YOU! 


HE Peace News Fund has reached 

the £5,000 mark which we set our- 
selves more than 3 years ago. A 
generous gift of £25 has taken us 


beyond it. 

£5,000 was the figure which, in 1940, I 
thought was the minimum necessary to justify 
us in making plans for an independent press 
(a printing and publishing house) after the 
war. Now we have to set our aim at a further 
£5,000. The financial strain on Peace. News 
itself will increase suddenly when the rigid 
paper-rationing is eased off. We must be ready 
tc produce a journal twice the size at the same 
price. The Fund is our only means of accumu- 
lating reserves for this purpose as well as that 
of the Sheppard Press. 

At the beginning of another long and steady 
pull, I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to 
all those who have given the Fund their devoted 


co-operation, 
THE EDITOR 
Contributions since Nov. 22: £46 8s. Td. 
Total to date: £5,007 2s. 7d. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the 
Accountant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
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War to Death 


APAN, when she is beaten, is to 
be stripped of everything, and 
confined upon her aboriginal over- 
populated islands. Whether that is 
justice or not, we leave to others. But 
if. it is justice, it seems to us that 
justice no less requires that Britain 
should be stripped of India and all 
her other Far Eastern possessions. 
No doubt this will also be arranged. 


The point for present emphasis is 
that every competent observer agrees 
that the utter defeat of Japan will 
take a long while. A rough estimate 
is that, if the defeat of Germany takes 
five years, the defeat of Japan will 
take three or four years more. Four 
years more of war, even though the 
burden is mainly borne by the USA, 
will bring this country to a point of 
complete exhaustion, material and 
moral. 

Perhaps such a picture is unduly 
gloomy. But it is hard to scrape to- 
gether any plausible evidence that 
Governments are more intelligent, or 
more foresighted than they were be- 
tween the wars. There are those who 
tell us that the potentialities of re- 
covery in the modern world are so 
tremendous that we need not despair. 
But these are generally the people 
who are quite insensitive to the moral 
retrogession that accompanies a war‘ 
fought out to the point of exhaustion. 
To make those powers of recovery 
available to the millions of ordinary 
common folk whom they might save 
calls for a universal realization that 
warring humanity everywhere is \the 
victim of a common and monstrous 
destiny. 

Precisely that realization is fought 
against at al! costs, by the powers 
that be. Those powers are everywhere 
based on popular support. They have 
become powers by focussing the little 
man’s frustration on something which 
is presented as the embodiment of 
Evil, The Communists see the Evil 
One in Capitalism, the Nazis in Com- 
munism and Judaism, the British in 
Nazism and Quislingism. The quickest 
way to power is to point men to an 
enemy. Men incapable of uniting on 
anything else can be trusted to unite 
in hating something, or somebody— 
witness the Mosley affair. ‘ 

Total war carries that unity of 
Ffatred to unprecedented extremities. 
The more total the war, the intenser 
the hatred required to support the 
burden: until there is nobody con- 
ceivable with whom to make peace. 
And that is really what is confessed 
in the cry for “ Unconditional Sur- 
render.” It is really the utterance of 
a blank in the mind, produced by the 
pence toe of your enemy as totally 
evil. 

The mere omission of the phrase 
from the Teheran declaration is to be 
reckoned a merit. The statement is 
vague, but so far as if can be inter- 
preted it appears to indicate agree- 
ment on. three’ points: (1) The de- 
struction of the German forces; (2) 
“A world-family of democratic na- 
tions”—~including Russia—organizing 
a peace under which (3) “All peoples 
of the world may live free lives un- 
touched by tyranny and according to 
their varying desires and their own 
consciences.” Whether this means 
anything definite, we doubt. It cer- 
tainly implies a novel re-definition 
both of “democracy” and “tyranny.” 
But it is at least an improvement on 
the barrenness of “unconditional 
surrender.” 

On the whole, however, we think 
those are wisest who interpret the 
Teheran statement mainly as indica- 
ting .an agreement on military plans. 
It is best, in this respect, to take it at 
‘its face value: nothing less than a 
complete defeat and surrender of the 
German armies is acceptable to the 
Big Three. But whether the surrender 
is to be politically unconditional—as 
the Casablanca slogan suggested—is 
now left undecided. 


Unsigned articles in Peace News do not 
necessarily represent official PPU views. 
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THE MECHANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


Whether it is possible to reverse the clock or not. let us 
ask ourselves “Is it desirable?”, says 


HAROLD F. BING 


AM not mechanically minded; 
all my prejudices are in 
favour of a non-industrial 

society of agyriculturalists and 


craftsmen. 
But, as a student of history, Iam 


aware that England before’ the 
Industrial Revolution did not ap- 
proximate to my ideal society. It 


possessed good things which indus- 
trialism has tended to destroy. But 
its benefits were not spread through- 
out ‘the whole nopulation. 

Owing to primitive methods of 


production and lack of transport 
facilities, famines were frequent. 
One reads in old diaries of famine 


so severe that the starving people 
stole sheep, tore them limb from 
limb ,and ate the raw flesh before it 
was cold—not ‘in the seventh cen- 
tury but in the seventeenth! 


Again, although the modern 
craftsman envies his’ eighteenth- 
century forerunner who was. ex- 


pressing himself in beautiful Chip- 
pendale furniture, yet we must 
remember that those who were en- 
gaged in this high craftsmanship 
were a small minority, an élite pro- 
ducing goods for a wealthy minority. 
Nor did the Chippendales undertake 
the sawing of trunks into planks and 


the other monotonous jobs which 
prepared the material they were 
to use. 


There were plenty of “soul-killing” 
and body-killing jobs at the basis of 
that craftsmanship society. The 
sawyers who spent their lives bent 
double in the saw-pits turning trees 
into planks had as grim a task as 
any in a modern factory and one 
which wore them out physically in 
a very few years. While I am all in 
favour of hand-made furniture, I am 
also all in favour of the electric saw- 
mil} which does work which tould 
never be anything but terrible 
drudgery. 


MADE PLENTY POSSIBLE 


_ Let us frankly recognize that the 
invention of machinery has made 
possible the world of plenty which 
is today within our reach, if not our 
grasp, and that but for it the 
majority would still be living in ex- 
treme poverty and _ periodically 
threatened by starvation. 

Material plenty is not the highest 
end in life, and preoccupation with 
material wealth will crowd out 
things cultural and spiritual. On the 
other hand, while “voluntary 
poverty” has been found to be of 
great aid to spiritual progress, en- 
forced want is more likely to have 
the opposite effect. 

So far as the vast majority of 
people are concerned, a_ certain 
modicum of material welfare and 
security is the necessary basis for 
the development of educational, cul- 
tural, or artistic interests. And that 
meant that a great deal of hard and 
monotonous work should be done by 
machines, In earlier periods of high 
cultural achievement, such as that of 
Greece in the fifth century BC, it was 
done by slaves. In our day the 
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mechanical slave must replace the 
human one. 


Aristotle said that slavery would 
be the necessary basis of society 
until things could make themselves. 
We have now reached the era in 
which that condition can be fulfilled. 


COME TO STAY 


Machinery has come to stay. It 

would be reactionary to attempt to 
abolish it. What is needed is to 
control its use so that it makes a 
positive contribution to human wel- 
fare instead of being employed in 
such a way as to destroy. human 
values and human personalities. This 
involves (1) the kind of work to be 
done by the machine and (2) the 
way in which its operation affects 
the workers. 
s On (1), I would suggest that those processes 
in which human personality and artistic im- 
pulses can be expressed—e.g. in the making of 
furniture, of pictures, and most, if not all, 
pottery ware—should be the field of the crafts- 
man, It is better to have a few durable and 
beautiful articles in our homes than an abund- 
ance of shoddy, standardized ones. 

On the other hand, the basic processes of 
securing and preparing the raw materials— 
e.g. the extraction of coal, the sawing of tim- 
ber, the making of nails, bolts, and all the 
thousand-and-one metal articles which are gen- 
erally better if standardized—-should be mech- 
anized as completely as possible. Let the 
machine relieve humanity of drudgery in order 
to free human energy for more satisfying 


pursuits. 
“ SOUL-KILLING ”?, 


On (2). first, in so far as the work done by 
the machine operatives is automatic and repe- 
titive, it is work which could be done by a 
machine, 

Secondly, it is not yet clear whether the so- 
called “soul-killing’ effects of this kind of 
work are due to the nature of the work itself, 
or to excessive hours, excessive speed, or the 
lack of any vital interest in the industria] pra- 
cess because it is being run for private profit 
and the employees have mo voice in the manage- 
ment of production or of the conditions under 
which they work. These latter evils can be 
remedied without sacrificing the labour-saving 
value of the machine. 

On this matter the views expressed by con- 
tributors to this controversy are often much 
too subjective. They themselves are often 
artists or teachers or intellectual workers, and 
because they fee} (generally without having 
tried it) that ordinary factory work would be 
intolerable for them they conclude that it must 
be equally intolerable for everyone else. I 
think this judgment is false, and I speak as 
one who has not only himself been engaged 
for many months in purely repetitive processes 
in a workshop, but has also come into contact 
with many factory workers, 


RESPONSIBILITY UNWELCOME 


Whether we like it or not, we have to recog- 
nize, as the parlous state of democracy in the 
political field makes only too evident, that 
there are great masses of people who have no 
desire to exercise personal responsibility. or to 
have the burden of thought and decision in 
their daily work. 

They prefer to have their work planned for 

them and, so long as excessive hours or speed 
do not induce abnormal fatigue, and harsh 
conditions of labour management do not con- 
flict with a certain measure of personal free- 
dom, they have no objection to a repetitive job 
which leaves them free to think their own 
thoughts and to dream their own day-dreams. 
T myself did not find routine employment 
‘soul-killing’” because of the freedom of con- 
versation in the workshop (which, within rea- 
sonable limits. does nat reduce output) and 
because I had intellectual interests for my 
leisure hours. 

It seems possible, therefore. by proper organ- 
ization, to retain the material benefits of 
machinery while largely eliminating its adverse 
psvchological effects. 

Th what'l have written IT have had in mind 
industrial processes. The mechanization of 
agriculture nresents us with a different situa- 
tion and quite new problems, such as that of 
the relation of mechanization to soil erosion 
and the maintenance of soil fertility. 

But that is far too big a problem to discuss 
in this article. 


‘It will come again’ 


Ina bus queue ina Surrey town 
one very cold night recently, qa tall 
man bent down to listen to the little 
man by hig side. 


Little Man: “It is very good of 
you to wait.” ; 

Tall Man: “Oh that’s all right. 
I’m not cold.” 

L.M.: “They don’t tell you 
definite you know. Not at first. 
‘From German sources,’ they said.” 

T.M.: “Yes ?” i 


“Then they sent a_ telegram. 


{Then , .. (Tall Man bends lower 
to catch the’ next words), Then, 
after that, the number of his 


grave. In Ea 

“T know the place.” 

‘Were you ever in Germany?” 

“Cologne, after the last war.” 

“My wife went once. She says 
she shall go again. She liked 
them.” 

“So did I. Billets, you know, 
and We corresponded right up till 
this trouble.” 

“She had a happy time, she 
says.” 

“Oh it will come again. It will 
come again. . . . Here’s your bus. 
Come and see us any time, You'll 
always be welcome. Just drop in. 

“Tt wag very kind of you to 
wait.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, 
cold.” 


He walked quickly away. The 
little man stumbled into the bus. 


T’m not 
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"If we keep right” 


AM in danger of becoming not so 
much hopeless as indifferent from 
the folly of our countrymen, Honest 
public life seems to yield little to the 
country or to those who pursue it. 
Why then not abandon public life, 
unless, with consciences more pliant, 
we can work for its honours and 
emoluments like other men, without 
reference to strict principle or to the 
public interests? The Times says that 
men cannot aspire to share Govern- 
ment without regarding popularity, 
which is true; but putting Government 
apart can men be very useful without 
popularity, and is popularity compat- 
ible with doing right? Our good 
friend Whitehead says “If we keep 
right, things will come right,” so let 
us hope it may be so. 


JOHN BRIGHT, 1855. 
Peel del) teh | dak | label lela lated lel lala Tea Lala Lek La 


Jehovah's Witnesses is among severa] organ- 
izations, made illegal by Defence of Canada 


Regulations, which have now been removed 
from the ‘“‘banned’’ list in that country in 
accordance with recommendations of _ the 


House of Commons committee which has been 
studying the Regulations. Reporting this, 
the Evening Standard, Oct, 16, added that 20 
other organizations (including the Communist. 
Party which had been recommended for 
restoration of legal status) remain banned. 


Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself is necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Still 
less does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
matter advertised). Contributions are “wel- 
comed, though no payment is made. They 
should be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper should be used. They 
may not be returned unless a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed, nor can we 
undertake to acknowledge all correspondence 
owing to increased cose of postage. 
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“OBSERVER’S” COMMENTARY 


be one of “enormous prestige and respect... 
but she will be poor.” (An increase of £350 
millions a year in her export trade, says Mr. 
Harcourt Johnstone, will be required to main- 
tain the present standard of living—‘‘a tall 
order,” says the Economist, Dec. 4.) 

The solution, according to Smuts, who main- 
tains that Anglo-American relations wil] not 
serve as a political axis, is that Britain, Russia, 
ang America must be responsible for the pre- 
servation of world peace, Britain strengthening 
her precarious position by becoming the leader 
of a federation of the smaller democracies of 
Western Europe. 


Soviet World Supremacy 


FEXHE closer union between Britain and the 

West-European democracies is the novelty 
of the Smuts plan. It links with Churchill's 
historical offer of union to France in 1940, 
Does it contain an offer to Germany as well? 
Smuts was notably careful in his mention of 
Germany. ‘‘The Germans are a great people 
with great qualities, and Germany inherently 
a great country.” 

Anyhow, Germany is the erux of such a plan. 
Russia, Smuts obviously thinks, is the supreme 
world-power of the future. Will Germany come 
into her orbit? That is the unspoken question 
beneath the surface of Smuts's speculations. 
Once it is formulated it makes the idea of 
permanent cojlaboration for world-peace be- 
tween the Big Three look rather precarious. 


If the choice is between Germany in a feder- 
ation of West European democracies and Ger- 
many in a federation of Eastern Soviet Repub- 
lics, the chances are in favour of the latter. 
Are the West-European democracies, in their 
present condition of exaggerated and anti- 
German nationalism, capable of forming an 
effective federation? Assuredly, if the energies 
of Britain are still to be occupied in taking 
Formosa and Korea from Japan, the Russian 
solution for Europe—whatever it is—will hold 
the field. ~ 


Earth’s Proud Empire 


PE CULARLS interesting in Smuts’s 
speech is that behind the apparent 
assumption that Britain will remain a great 
Power is the suspicion that she wil] not, 
Churchill says that he is not in office “to 
preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire’; but Smuts ohviously does not think 
much of its chances. Britain’s way to main- 
tain herself as a great Power is to become the 
leader of a rea] federation of West European 
democracies. instead of the nominal leader of 
an Empfre incapable of defending itself. 

“In spite of the remarkable rally in the dark 
days of 1940. the British communities were 
unable to make themselves safe by their own 
exertions—any more than they were able to 
make themselves prosperous in the ’thirties by 
their own resources” (Economist, Dec. 4). This 
manifest fact is driven home in a valuable book 


Continued from Page 1 


by Professor Friedmann (“The Crisis of the 
National State’), who maintains by sober 
analysis that the British Empire belongs to ‘a 
past pattern of empire.” It does not need Mr. 
Churchill to preside over its liquidation. It is 
liquidating itself. 


Waning British Power 


eee Friedmann’s quiet words are 
. impressive: “Notwithstanding its unbroken 
moral and political strength, the British Em- 
pire as a military and economic power is a 
construction of a past era of balance of power, 
strategy, and trade. It cannot compete, as 
such, with the new super-national foundations, 
For the pillars of its strength, the supremacy 
of British naval power and the preponderance 
of British industry and shipping, coupled with 
a system of world-wide exchange economy and 
trade, are weakening, as new compact empires 
arise, with large populations, resources, pro- 
ductive capacity, and military organization of 
greater power.” 

In other words, Britain is not and cannot be 


an equal partner in the trinity of the Big 
Three. She may look like one, as France 
looked like one in 1918: but the event will 


reveal the truth. Can Britain shift her basis 
from the Empire to Europe? Has she not. in 
her blind effort to create resistance against 
Germany, fatally encouraged the rebirth of a 
area = nationalism, that is utterly obso- 
ete? 


December, I0 1943 


PEACE NEWS 


THE FUTURE OF THE P.P.U. 


General support is given in the following letters for the view of Piers 
Plowman (PN, Nov. 26, Letters), who suggested that the “anxiety for 
the future membership of the PPU” expressed by Patrick Figgis (PN, 
Oct. 29, “House Column”) “betrays a fundamental misunderstanding of 


the nature of pacifism.” 


AGREE with Piers Plowman 

when he insists that pacifism is 

something one very definitely 
grows to understand; but when he 
exhorts adults, who have grown or 
are still in course of growing to that 
understanding, not to “muck about 
with the young,” I, as a parent, 
would ask him whether we are to 
leave the young to be mucked about 
with by our educational authorities, 
the press, the radio, and every other 
emanation of the present system. 

This system aims, through its in- 
stitutions and agents to impress 
upon each young person that all it 
does is for the universal good, and 
that no other system or way of life 
could possibly be better, 

In the light of their faith and ex- 
perience, surely no pacifist parents 
could fail to take steps to ensure that 
their children know something ol 
what they feel to be the evils of the 
system. The young best form this 
picture through reading and observa- 
tion, in each instance guided, wisely 
but unobtrusively, by their parents. 
The children are then in 2 position 
to choose between the two alter- 
natives, a powerful factor influencing 
that choice being the example of the 
day-to-day life of the parents. 

A similar power of guidance is in 
the hands of those teachers, club- 
leaders, and others whose minds are 
not enslaved to the principles of our 
warring society. : 

I do not want to see any “drive” 
for recruits to pacifism among the 
young, other than this persistent 
awareness on the part of parents and 
others of their responsibility for the 
future generation, 


CYRIL F. WRIGHT 


I believe with Piers Plowman that 
future members of the PPU_ will 
come chiefly from the fighting forces 
and organizations like the A.T.C. 
Experience of service in the last war 
was apparently necessary to bring 
my own pacifism to fruition. It was 
the case with Max Plowman and 
many others we know. 


I believe pacifism is the result of 
an inward growth of personal experi- 
ence, and one cannot be persuaded 
into it or converted to it. 


I whole-heartedly agree that it is 
our duty NOT to “muck about with 
the young” (as he puts it), and that 
any attempts, by suggestion, to live 
their experience for them is not only 
futile, but bad psychology in that it 
reveals to them our lack of faith in 
their inherent good sense, and, more- 
over, denies them “the right to 
live” in their own time and in their 
own way, which I think is also God’s 
way for them. The result of such 
“interference” is almost always to 
drive them into doing something 
AGAINST their own good sense. 


The implications of vacifism are indeed 
“strong meat for babes.” We should not only 
hesitate to persuade youngsters to become 
pacifists, but should take great pains to see 
that. we only aceept into membership such 
youngsters who come to us of their own free 
will and who can PERSUADE US that they 
are fully aware of the likely consequences and 
ure ready to accept them, Have we adult 
pacifists found it so easy ourselves to digest 
this “strong meat’ that we are so anxious to 
invite the youngsters to come along and try it? 


Are we adults so much in agreement as to 
WHAT IS this pacifism? 
Patrick Figgis drew our attention to the 


small percentage of youngsters leaving Quaker 
schools who became pacifists, I have noticed 
{that among Quaker families a good propor- 
tion of youngsters attending Quaker meetings 
(1 wonder if it was to please the parents?) 
joined the services. while of those who were 
allowed tb decide for themselves and did not 
attend meetings. the larger proportion made 
their stand as pacifists. 

Let us therefore have faith in our young- 
sters, and ley us let them alone to grow up 
naturally in their own good time, and in their 
own way. If they do become pacifists, it will 
be through their own experience, which we 
definitely cannot live for them. “Life is not a 
problem to be solved: it is a reality to be 
experienced,” 

If we are anxious for the future of the PPU, 
and if we da want to do some persuading, let 
us start a campaign for adults only (parents 
and teachers especially), and persuade ourselves 
to so live out our pacifism that the youngsters 
will want to come in and live it with us. 


FRANK MIDDLETON 


I should like to quote my own case 
to give a particular illustration of 
the effects of a too youthful en- 
thusiasm for pacifism. 


I was 19 when the war started, and 


- Peace—by 


“PACIFISTS who feel that it is not 

their duty to do all that they 
can to press for an armistice,” wrvute 
Constance Braithwaite in Peace News 
on June 25 last, “seem to me to be 
consenting to others continuing to do 
foy them actions which they are 
morally unwilling to do themselves.” 
It ig surely obvious that people who 
will not “support or sanction” the war 
method of resolving problems must, 
unless they are content to receive 
exemption from it without doing a 
thing to try to solve those problems 
by other means, support, more or less 
actively according to their capacity, 
the compaign for peace by nego- 
tiation, 

That is not to say that there can 
be no, two minds about how the 
method of negotiation should work 
out in practice. Nobody who sup- 
ports the war method asks, as a con- 
dition of his support, for a,memor- 
andum from the Government giving a 
detailed and clear statement of what 
that method really means. People 
suppert it because they are convinced 
—either on principle or because the 
particular existing circumstances 
seem to them to offer no alternative— 
that some dispute has reached a 


“stage where the only way to resolve 


it is to force a solution. That is the 
essential principle of war: it is a 
struggle for the power to force one’s 
own solution on another party. 
Pacifists reject that principle and re- 
fuse to support it. They declare that 
there is a better wav of solving pro- 
blems. There can clearly be only one 
practical alternative to a_ solution 
forced by one side on, the other: that 
is, an agreed solution. ‘Negotiation” 
is the general name given sto the 
various methedgs of reaching agree 
solutions. It may not always convey 
much; it may not always be a very 
exact term. But if it indicates 
nothing more than the principle of 


Agreement 


seeking agreement, it is good enough. 
And that princinle is unaffected by 
the names or nationalities of the 
negotiators; it is unaffected by the 
nature of the dispute; it is unaffected 
by the fact that neither side will, as a 
rule, immediately agree to what the 
other side would regard as an ideal 
solution. 


When it comes to the actual prac- 
tice of the mdthod of negotiation, 
there are all sorts of ways of reach- 
ing agreements between two or more 
parties, Some will prefer one way to 
another. More often all will have to 
recognize that the ideal way simply 
isn’t open at a given moment, but 
that, though they will probably 
render the solution less ideal than it 
-might have been had the ideal way 
been open, there are other means of 
reaching provisional agreements on 
which better ones may be built by 
subsequent negotiations. 

The fact that advocates of a 
negotiated peace are quite frankly 
divided as to the best way—about, for 
example, whom they would negotiate 
with—does not in the very slightest 
invalidate the method they all advo- 
cate—any more than disputes 
between various military experts, or 
even between the several Allied High 
Commands, shake the faith of most 
people in the principle of forcing 
their decisions on the enemy. The 
long-term task of the pacifist is to call 
humanity generally to the whole way 
of life of which the refusal to kill is 
the most obvious expression in a 
world at war. But he has an imme, 
diate task, in a situation in-which the 
way of death is taking ever firmer 
hold on men, to persuade them thal, 
at the very least, the way of negotia- 
tion could not be more disastrous, and 
that, in all probability, it would open 
a much more hopeful road to ultimate 


peace. 
HLS.M. 


had barely left school. I was politi- 
euly ignorant and uninformed. I 
was expected to enlist and fight for 
*freedom, democracy, and Poland.” 
Mere names. Apparently it meant 
fighting the Germans. I knew too 
vaguely the case for Britain, .and 
even less of the case for Germany, 
to take sides. My knowledge of the 
background of ‘European history, 
even over the past thirty years, was 
scanty, my knowledge of economics 
more so. Friends and propagandists 
explained one point of view, others a 
contradictory one. Parsons told me 
to loye everybody, but I must also 
support the weak and “do what was 
right.” Everyone said war was 
wicked but necessary and we must 
be prepared, And so on. 


Qut of all this confusion and ignorance I 
took the only course open and refused to fight 
because of insufficient evidence and lack of 
reliable facts. Added to this was a vague idea 
that war was a senseless way of settling inter- 
national affairs. 


At this stage of my career I was called a 
pacifist. and with great presumption and sub- 
lime effrontery I accepted the label. I was 
therefore committed to a course of action with- 
out conviction of its eficacy or a faith to com- 
pensate for lack of logical argument. For 
more than four years now I have been ‘trying 
to fill up the gaps in my knowledge and to 
investigate the causes of war and their prob- 
able results, falsely assuming that this would 
lead me to pacifism as an answer and so prove 
my origina!, immature decision correct. 


It. hasn’t--yet, I am more uncertain of paci- 
fism now, with more facts at my disposal and 
more theories examined, than I was four years 
ago. During this time I have been going round 
in circles and living in a mental misery. I am 
not in two minds but in a thousand and two. 
I feel I could have spent the time to my hetter 
advantage, and consequently am annoyed with 
myself. 


I have come to the conclusion that I haven't 
got that sufficiency of a “certain depth of con- 
sciousness” to be a pacifist, neither can I get 
it by remaining outside the war “looking in.” 
The army seems the only answer: I don’t know. 
Perhaps in the army, or in, fighting, I would 
obtain conviction one way or the other. At 
the moment I am in danger of becoming either 
one of a set of jingoistic cranks or one of 2 
crowd of cynical obstructionists. 


I, then, heartily agree with Piers Plowman, 
Don’t encourage, or force, young people to be 
pacifists before being anything else, At the 
worst you will drive them crazy; at the best, 
you will drive most of them into the forces. 
I feel. in my own case, pacifist conviction must 
be the result of experience of war or of life 
over a long period. War resistance of youth 
1s not necessarily an experience of anything. 


D. A. WILLIAMS 


LETTERS to the EDITOR 


Owing to the large number of claims 
on our severely limited apace, correspond- 
ents are urged to keep their letters very 
brief and preferably under 250 words. 


Prison for Women 


iS we have recently served terms 

of one month and six weeks re- 
spectively in Holloway Prison, we 
should like to make a few comments 
on conditions there. 


In some respects we should judge that there 
has been some improvement in the past few 
months: there is a better supply of soap and 
toilet paper and there is an effort to provide 
such amenities as a floor cloth for each cell, 
but tea cloths ate still few and far between. 
An attempt is also made to issue clean sheets 
and clean clothes once a fortnight, though we 
did meet women who said they had been in 
prison a month or more without a change of 
clothes. Lavatories leave much to be desired in 
the way of cleanliness, cormbs are in very short 
supply, and the medical examination is still 
very sketchy. The medical officer took heed of 
our special needs when attention was called to 
them, though other prisoners were less. for- 
tunate. The medical examination for release 
was so farcical as to be worthy of musical 
comedy. 


We found that a number of our fellow 
prisoners had read the press reports of Kath- 
leen Lonsdale’s address before the Conference 
of the Howard League for Penal Reform and 
the Friends Penal Reform Committee in Sep- 
tember and that they “agreed with every word 
she said dxcept about food.” Kathleen Lons- 
dale had said that she found the food sufficient. 
Our prison friends maintained that one 
month’s sentence was not a sufficient test of 
the diet, as you still have reserves of vitality 
from normal life; that the langer your sentence 
the more depleted you feel and the Jess able 
you will be to cope with life after your im- 
prisonment is over. In our own experience, 
too, diet deficiencies became more noticeable 
when full activity was resumed on release. 


We agree wholeheartedly with Joan Demp- 
ster that while we must do what we can to 
agitate for more humane prison conditions, our 
penal code, based as it now is on the idea of 
punishment, is socially futile and wasteful and 
for the individual morally and mentally per- 
nicious. Pernicious in that the total Jack of 
responsibility combined with low diet tended 
to make one mentally and physically listless 
and unready to assume the responsibilities of 
normal life (in this connection too it must be 
remembered that we were not faceq with the 
additional responsibility of re-establishing our- 
selves in society). Our fellow prisoners with 
whom we discussed it were quite emphatic that 
“prison never does anyone any good—quite the 
contrary!’ The system itself must be changed. 


HELEN H. HARRIS 
JOAN F. LAYTON 


18 Gunter Grove, Edgware, Middlesex. 


HE basis of the Peace Pledge Union is 


the following pledge which is signed 
by each member: 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 

The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge ghould be sent, and from which 
further particulars may he obtained is: 


_«<* PPU HEADQUARTERS, * 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


Books for 
Christmas 


Handkerchiefs, gloves, and most of 
the other easy solutions of Christmas 
problems are now debarred by coupon 
difficulties. By far the best present 
left, and perhaps it always was the 
best possible, is a book, 


@!OME months back we pointed out 
“* to Peace News readers that 
although the PPU Bookshop was 
unable, because of Booksellers Asso- 
ciation rules, to make any special 
concessions to groups or members, 
nevertheless it had a special claim to 
their patronage because one-third of 
all the cash it makes goes to help the 
work of the PPU. The loyalty of 
PPU members to the Bookshop in 
buying Christmas presents can be of 
very great assistance to the movement. 

John Barclay, in his travels all over 
the country in the last six months, has 
been bringing back excellent news of 
the interest being shown in books, 
which are a sign of an enthusiasm for 
knowledge which is the best possible 
augury for PPU growth in the future, 
In the list of suggestions below are 
included all of the books for which he 
|has found the greatest demand. 

Don’t think that the Bookshop can 
only supply pacifist books, but the 
sooner you order books out of its usual 
‘line, the better the chance of their 
being obtained, for the book trade, as 
might be expected, is not working at 
its pre-war efficiency. 


BOOK TOKENS TOO 


And if you do not know what book 
to give, remember that the Bookshop 
now supplies book-tokens of all values 
(add 3d. for the cost of the greeting 
card), Postage on most books is from 
7d. to Is. 
lds.: H. R. L. Sheppard, by Ellis 

Roberts, 
12s, 6d.: Autobiography, Eric Gill; 

Christian Pacifism Re-examined, 

C. J. Cadoux. 
10s. Gd,: The Defence of Democracy, 

J. Middleton Murry; Mankind Set 

Free, Maurice Rowntree. 
8s. 6d.: The Preparation of Peace, 

Laurence Housman; The Discipline 

of Peace, K. E. Barlow. 
7s. 6d.: The Right to Live, Max Plow- 

man; Straight Thinking in War- 
time, R. H. Thouless; The Impulse 
to Dominate, D. W. Harding; What 

Can We Believe? (letters between 

H. R. L. Sheppard and Laurence 

Housman). 
5s.: A Subaltern on the Somme, Max 

Plowman; An Impossible Parsen, 

Basil Martin. 
4s.: We Say ‘No,’ H. R. L. Sheppard; 

Last Essays, Eric Gill. 
3s. 6d.: The Necessity of Pacifism, J 

Middleton Murry; The Pledge of 

Peace, J. Middleton Murry; Humili- 

ation With Honour, Vera Brittain: 

Beggar My Neighbour, Lionel 

Fielden; New Testament Basis of 

Pacifism, G. H. C. McGregor, 
3s.: The Faith Called Pacifism, Max 

Plowman, 
2s. 6d.: The Wisdom of Gandhi 

(selected by Roy Walker; Falsehood 

in Wartime, Arthur Ponsonby. 
2s.: The Cross and the Crisis, Charles 

Raven; The Revelance of the Im- 

possible, Charles Raven; Letters to 

a Prisoner, Corder Catchpool. 
1s. Gd.: Christianity and the Machine 

Age. Eric Gill. 
1s.: The Crank. Arthur Ponsonby; 

Everyman’s Affair, Ruth Fry; On 

Two Fronts, Corder Catchpool, 


TE 


A Mechanistic 
or a Human 
Society? © 
WILFRED WELLOCK 
ONE SHILLING (postage Id) 


PPU BOOKSHOP 
6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


PrACE NEWS 


0.0.s and Ballot 


for Compulsory 


~ Mine-Work 


WAANY conscientious objectors 
4¥E are anxious to know how 
they stand in regard to the new 
Government proposals for com- 
pulsory mine-work by ballot. 


The Public Relations Officer of the 
Central Board for COs has con- 
firmed that the proposals affect only 
those liable to military service. This 
means that unconditionaly and con- 
ditionally registered COs will not be 
affected, though possibly those regis- 
tered for non-combatant duties may 
be included in the ballot. 


The Public Relations Officer is making 
further detailed inquiries of the Ministry of 
Labour. 


CONCERN FOR INDIA _ 

The first years work of the Indian Freedom 
Campaign was reviewed at a delegate confer- 
ence in London on Dec. 5, under the chairman- 
ship of Ethel Mannin. A long and keen dis- 
cussion on future activities, led by Dinah Stock, 
followeg an address by Fenner Brockway. 
Many of the ideas that emerged are being 
followed up. 

Reginald Reynolds said there were some 
hope‘ul signs in the concern caused by the 
Indian famine, Dr. N. Gangulee, who dealt at 
Jength with this, pointed out that the authori- 
ties’ “Grow More Food” campaign, which had 
not started until 1942 and was subsidized only 
to the extent of £145,000, would not succeed 
unless it was undertuken by Indians instead of 
Britons. 

The conference sent a message of greeting 
to the oldest established Indian National Con- 
gress newspaper, which has not only main- 
tained publication despite all recent troubles, 
but has onened a second office at Allahabad. 


The contribution payable by the British 
Government to the League of Nations for 1943 
amounted to £164,210 15s. 10d., said Mr. R. K. 
Law in the House of Commons on Oct. 20. 


7th Prosecution of 


“POCKET JOHN HAMPDEN” 


Council’s Authority 
Questioned 


HE seventh prosecution of 
=~ George P. Elphick ended in 
a legal argument at Lewes Police 
Court on Nov. 30. 


Both sides were represented by 
counsel Mr. Harold. Brown (in- 
structed by the Town Clerk of Lewes) 
appeared for the prosecution, and 
Mr. Douglas Lowe (instructed by 
Denis Hayes for the CBCO) for 
George Elphick. 

In a speech lasting twenty minutes, 
Mr. Brown referred to Elphick as a 
“pocket John Hampden” for whom 
there was no room in present war- 
time society. 

After two charges of failing to do 
fire-guard duty at Messrs, Thorn- 
ton’s, High St., Lewes, had been read 
out, Mr. Brown addressed the court 
claiming that George Elphick had 
pleaded guilty and that the Council 
had acted reasonably in instituting 
the prosecution of one who placed 
himself above the law. The fact that 
he had been recognized as a genuine 
conscientious objector to military ser- 
vice was irrelevant as no conscien- 
tious objection was allowed to fire- 
guard duty. 


ANTEDATED AUTHORITY 


After Mr, Brown had concluded, the 
magistrates asked to,see the Town 


December I0, 1943 


Vera Brittain and Maurice 
Rowntree will be among the con- 
tributors to a special 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


containing SIX PAGES to be 
published 
NEXT WEEK 


Orders must reach us not later 


than first post on Monday. 

Owing to ithe holiday, the issue to be 
published in Christmas week will appear 
a day earlier than usual, and changes in 
standing orders must also reach us by first 


post on the Monday before publication. ! 


Clerk’s authority to prosecute; when 
this was produced it was found to be 
dated before the alleged offence had 
been committed. To this Mr. Lowe 
objected. 


After a retirement the Bench asked 
to hear argument by Mr. Brown to 
show that the authority was valid, 
and Mr. Lowe formally asked leave to 
amend his plea to “Not guilty.” 
When Mr. Brown had finished, the 
Chairman announced that the Bench 
did not feel able to convict, and on 
Mr, Brown’s application the case was 
adjourned sine die for the Town 
Clerk to appeal by way of case stated. 

It now seems, however, as if the 


Lewes Borough Council may allow the ! 


present case to be decided against 
them and take further proceedings. 
There is no doubt that the Bench’s 
decision was most unwelcome to the 
Council. 


* 


Sentence of two months’ imprisonment was 
passed by the Bournemouth bench on Dec. 2 on 
Claude Henry Fudge (35), joiner, Alder Rd., 
Branksome, for failing to comply with a direc- 
tion given to him by a National Service officer 
to present himself for an interview, He asked 
the ben¢gh “to consider what ix the most use to 
the community, one more in prison, a liability, 
or a carpenter doing useful work.” 

John Bowtell (28), who refused to pay a £10 
fine at Fareham, Hampshire. for disobeying a 
direction to do part-time civil defence, was 
given 14 days to pay or, in default, two months 
imprisonment, reported the D. Telegraph, 


The Triumph of 
Reaction 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” 


TWO army officers were among the 
people who asked sympathetic 
questions at a meeting addressed by 
Henry Hilditch at Kinghorn Town 
Hall on Wednesday of last week. 


‘Henry Hilditch was dealing with. 
the effects which the policy of “un- 
conditional surrender” would have on 
the home front, and he pointed out 
that “What we have we hold” was 
not only a policy designed for the 
Empire, but one which described the 
attitude of the vested interests in this 
country. He insisted that the only 
group of people who could afford to 
leave all political issues until the end 
of the war were the financiers and 
property holders. Only by pressing 
the Government to state its terms for 
a settlement could the people of this 


' country know to what extent they 


could support Churchill’s plans for the 
post-war world, 


“Unconditional Surrender” was not 
only a dangerous policy for the con- 
tinent; it meant the triumph of 
reaction in Great Britain, 

Henry Hilditch continued his election cam- 
paign with a well-attended meeting at Methil 
on Thursday, and at a series of meetings at 
Kirkcaldy, Dysart, Buckhaven, and Burntisland 
over the weekend. 

Donations and offers of help should be sent 


to Donald Port, Central Committee Rooms, 71 
High St., Kirkcaldy, Fife. 


The Christian Party is unanimously 
and enthusiastically supporting the 
candidature of Harry Hilditch at 
Kirkealdy. It has opened a special 
fund to assist financially, the trea- 
surer for which is Mr. Fred Bate, 415 
Moat Rd., Oldbury, nr. Birmingham. 


HARGES: 2d. per word, minimum 
23. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). Re- 
ductions on 6 or more insertions. 
ASH must accompany copy, except 
for series bookings. 


ATEST TIME for copy to be 


received MONDAY. Please, 
type copy separately from your letter. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BIRMINGHAM or district. Unfurnished 
house required by young couple with baby. 
D. Folkes, 256 Gillott Rd., Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg- 
etarian Guest House for happy holidays or 
restful recuperation; all modern comforts. 
A, and K. 9. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
lock (Station: Ambergate: Tel Ambergate 
44). 

FOR ALL properties to be let or sold in 
N.W. London and Districts, apply to McCraith 
and Prooks. Auctioneers and Surveyors, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888 ,5 
Jines), who will give special attention to the 
requirements of pacifists. 

HOME offered in return for housekeeping 
duties, small modern farmhouse, Yorks. Box 
295, PN, 3 Blackstack Rd., N.4. 

iAKE DISTRICT, Beck Allans, Grasmere, 
a \ractive vegetarian Guest House for restful 
or strenuous holidays. Open all year. Phone 
Grasmere 129, 


PACIFIST FAMILY require house with all 
convenience and acre or two of garden with 
fruit trees, to rent or buy on mortgage. Mid- 
lands or South, Edwards, Church St., Helm- 
don, Northants, 


TINY cottage, large garden, £175; ditto 
with 2 acres £275. Crawford, Gravels Bank, 
Minsteriey, Shropshire. 


WYE VALLEY (and Forest of Dean). 
Guest house in own parkland 150 acres. Very 
tranquil. » Mild district. Delightful walking 
es From £3. “Lindors,”’ St. Briavels, 

los. 


CBHRISTMAS GikTS 
for PEACE-LOVERS 


Three Books By Pacifists 
BLOOD-& SWEAT & TEARS 


War-time verse by RONALD S. MAL- 
LONE. Intreduction by Vera Brittain 


PRICE ts. 6d. POST FREE Is, 9d. 


THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 


Short stories by HOWARD KENT 
Introduction by Vera Brittain 


PRICE 1s. 6d, POST FREE is. 9d. 


BACK TO JESUS 
By GUY FANANI 
PRICE 1s. POST FREE 1s. 3d. 


THE THREE FOR 4/6 POST FREE 


new vision publications 
47, ARGYLE SQUARE, W.C.1. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION (Cont.) 


YOUNG MAN requires furnished accommo- 
dation London area, near Tube but not essen- 
tial. Bath appreciated. Offers to Box 191, PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4, 

4-ROOMED flat in central London vicarage 
available mid-January. Considerate rent, Box 
199, PN, 3' Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FIND RECREATION and new power to 
serve through speaking and writing. Corre- 
spondence (also visit) lessons 5s., classes 


1s. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. 

FREEMOUNT, bBPacton, Hereford. Pro- 
gressive education and communal home from 
5 years in lovely estate parkland. Individual 
care and tuition, modern health principles, 
own produce. Katherine Young and Peter 
Young, M.A. (Cambs.). 

STUDY POLITICS if you will! But why not 
study Signwriting with Sylvester Studios (30 
Years of Knowing How!), BCM/Catesque, 
London, W.C.1. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


C.O. TAKING up angling requires 
quantity of fishing tackle. Box 210, PN, 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

HELP Headquarters' Fund! Buy the PPU 
Xmas card now; design by Thos.- Pitfield; 4 
peace quotations or blank; 34d. each. 8s. dozen, 
post free, from Walter Gladwin, Dick Sheppard 
House, 36 Holloway Head, Birmingham 1. 

LAMB BRAND Typewriter Ribbons, Clean- 


small 
8 


est, longest, 3s. 6d. each, postage paid; 10s. 
three; 18s. 6d. six. Name models, colours, 
Peace News. Hardmans, 16 Prospect Place, 
Preston. 


PACIFIST requires typewriter for personal 
use, Modern machine in fairly good condition 
with standard keyboard. Box 192, PN, 3 Black- 
stock Rd., N.4. 

WOODCUTS by Eric Gill ang Lucien Pis- 
sarro for sale. From £1 5s. each. Box 203, 
PN. 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

WOODEN TOYS (bright colours). Elephants 
8s. Gd., crecodiles (jointed) 10s., motor-cars 4s. 
6d. (all on wheels), biackboard and easel 17s, 
fd. Prices include postage. Limited supplies. 
Box 214, PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


VACANCY for man in market gardening 
community, temporary or permanent. Glou- 
cester Land Scheme, Hempstead, Gloucester. 

WANTED to rent, farm about 100 acres 
suitable for mixed dairy farming, reasonably 
accessible to London. Hugh A. L. Flatt, c/o 
Kingsley Hall, London, E.3. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


CHRIST IS COMING to establish the King- 
| dom of God on earth (Daniel 2:44), Literature 


2d. from Secretary, Prophetic League, 21 Pop- 
lar Grove. New Malden, Surrey. 

CHURCHILL AND RUSSIA. Read ‘“Bol- 
shevik Bogey if Britain,” by Emrys Hughes, 
| Editor of Forward. 80 pages, facts, figures, 
| quotations. Post free 1s. 8d. from Forward, 
| 26 Civic St., Glasgow C.4. 


DEAR CHILDREN OF GOD 


A Christmas Message 
hy 


Rev. G. STEPHENS SPINKS, M.A. 


Admirable form of Christmas Greeting 
for Peace Lovers 
ESSEX HALL BOOKROOM, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.1. Price 6d., post 7d. 


nr ee 


LITERATURE, &c. (cont.) 

GIFT FOR C.O.s in prison. “How Green 
Was My Valley.” Relatives write, Marshall, 
44 Wucatdapds Urive, bradtoru, Yorks. 

BOOKS LOANED w C.O0.3 on land, ete.5 
without obligation. Write for list Marshall 
as above. 

[bHiAlL CHRISTMAS GIFT for Humanitar- 
iany: “The Stamper of the Skies: a Bible for 
Animal Lovers."’ Compiled by Will Hayes from 
the Scriptures and folk-lore of all peoples. 
Beautifully illustrated. Boards 5s., paper 2s. 6d., 
postage 6d. The Order of the Great Com- 
nanions, Hertha’s Chapel, Meopham Green, 
Kent. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature 
respecting the Fuith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London,N.W.1. 


MEETINGS, &c. 
BRISTOL, Friends’ Meeting House, Broad- 
weir, Sat., Dec. 18, Patrick Figgis; tea; enter- 
tainment. 2.30 onwards. Everybody welcomed. 

BROMLEY, High St., Meetings on Negotiated 
Peace, Dec. 11; and Food Relief, Jan. 1. 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC. International Choir; 
soloists; members London Opera Group Or- 
chestra. Bach Cantata ‘‘Sleepers Wake” and 
V. Williams, Handel, Byrd programme, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., Sat., Dee. 18, 5.380 p.m. 
Silver collection for Friends Relief Service 
(Registered War Charity). 

CROYDON, Sat.. Dec. 11, 3.30-9.30 p.m. A 
Social Gathering will be heid at Dingwall Hall, 
6 Dingwall Rd., George St., in aid of the 
Special Autumn Appeal Fund. Programme in- 
cludes Stalls and Music and the Westminster 
Players presenting two l-act plays. Teas and 
supper. All members and their friends are 
warmly welcomed. 

FELLOWES Musical Society Concert, 3.15 
p.m., Sun., Dec. 12, Holy Cross Church, Cromer 
St., Judd St.. St. Pancras. 

MANCHESTER PPU Christmas Social. Sat., 
Dec. 18, 6 30 p.m. prompt, Onward Hall (larger 
-com), 207 Deansgate. Admission 1s. Tickets 
from. PPU, 41 John Dalton St., Manchester 2. 

MERSEYSIDE. John Barclay will bring a 
Christmas message to the Regional social at 
Unity Cafe, Williamson St. (off Church St.), 
Liverpool. on Sat., Dec. 18, at 6.50 p.m. 

PATRICK FIGGIS will speak at St. Mar- 
taret’s Lothbury (Vestry), Friday, Dec. 17, at 
1.15. City Group. 

P.P.U. CAMPAIGNS. Geoffrey Pittock-Buss 
will speak at Kingston Regional Meeting, Sun., 
Dee. 19, at 3 p.m., Labour Club, 57 Church Rd., 
Richmond. Discussion. Refreshments provided. 
All welcome. 


. PERSONAL 
CONTACT CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. A 
satisfactory medium for those desiring con- 


genial pen-friendships. Particulars, stamp, 
Secy.. PN, 19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, 
Cardiff. 

JOIN Victory Correspondence Club, 34 
Honeywell Rd.. S.W.11, for congenial nen- 
friends. Stamp. 


PAUL ABBOTT (refusing work but quite 
well), Xmas Cards. No. 7180, H.M. Prison, 
Wandsworth, S.W.18. Release date Jan. 13. 
POST-WAR relief and reconstruction. 
Austrian writer gives lessons in German, Lon- 
don area. Phone Terminus 1715. 


Flease note our only address 
C A BROCK & Co, itd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10. 


for all Printing & 
Stationery 


oe 


y JHEN CORRESPONDING with 
PN about an advertisement, 
quote its first words, classification 
and date. 


FOYISPLAYED Advertisements. MAX- 

IMUM space allowed: Three 
column-inches. LATEST TIME tor 
copy first post Friday. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


COMPETENT Cook required for school; 
assistant cook and adequate kitchen stuff kept. 
Must be used to numbers and be able to carve. 
Good wages, outings, and holidays. Apply 
Housekeeper, Friends School, Saffron Walden. 

GOVERNESS-Companion-Help required in 
private farmhouse, Yorks. Boy 4 years; child 
similar age welcome. Box 212, PN, 8 Black- 


stock Rd., N.4. 
HOUSEHOLD help 


urgently required on 


farm worked entirely by pacifists. Good re- 
muneration, reserved occupation, Yorkshire 
coast. Box 211, PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


MARRIED couple wanted, man for dairy 
farm work, wife to look after small modernized 
farmhouse. Box 204, PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., 
N.4. 

TEACHER, preferably General Science, per- 
sonality appealing lively children, for interest- 
ing varied work co-ed schoo! giving scope free 
and individual methods but little free time. 
Share work communal life with young keen 
staff. Photo. Freemount, Bacton, Hereford. 


WANTED, Cook who would help generally 
with smal] Forestry and Y.H.A. Hostel near 
Tunbridge Wells. Box 209, PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

WANTED, Housekeeper for elderly couple in 
country, to share all duties with another, 
additional help available; comfortable, friendly 
home, Lincolnshire coast. Box 208, PN, 38 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

WANTED, young man or woman to take 
charge of small dairy herd under supervision; 
some experience and interest in cattle essen- 
tial; comfortable home. W. B. Tobey, Middle- 
down, Chivelstone, Kingsbridge, Devon. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


C.0. (32) REQUIRES light job owing to ill 
health. Architectural and wardening experi- 
ence. Birmingham or W. Midlands preferred, 
Box 207, PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

KEEN and willing C.0., 3 years experience, 
seeks paid farm or market garden situation 
with pacifist employer or community. Adjacent 
accommodation self and parenis, Box 218, PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

MARRIED C.0., 24 years land. requires 
market garden or farm work, preferably South. 


Suitable accommodation. Box 206, PN, 8 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

TYPEWRITING efficiently executed and 
promptiy despatched. Send MSS. to Hilda 
Castle, 40 Cloonmore Av., Orpington. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GROUP MEDITATION (London), Yoga 
and Heard-Huxley theories. Active propon- 
ents, ‘write Bragg, Merville, 105 Tulse Hill, 


S.W.2, 

INSTITUTE PSYCHOLOGY, Kensington. 
Lectures every Tuesday 7 p.m. Philosophy, 
genuine social introm=«tions, Consultations al] 
problems. Western 8935. 

REG. G. BAILEY, M.S.F., N.C.P., member of 
British Health Freedom League, Osteopath and 
Naturopath, ex-Maidstone College Graduate 
c.0. Natural treatment of disease. Consulta- 
tions by appointment. 134 Hoppers Rd., Winch- 
more Hill, N.21. Palmers Green 7868. 
a 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 


N.4. by “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by 
Clifford Printing Co. (1.U.), London, N.16. 


